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Rev. Mr. Wilson of Boston upon occasion could
harangue a crowd from a tree, as is on record. Our
fathers had "faculty/' and could adapt themselves
to circumstances with a tact axidjinesse not excelled
by the acknowledged ability in these respects of the
best class of pioneers in our West.

It took time for the Puritans to adapt themselves
to their new home. That home, for those who could
use it, was no desert, though a wild. Sea-food for the
coast-dwellers was marvellously plentiful; and it has
always been an enigma to those who know the land,
why, with the sea-sands about them crammed with
shellfish, any one of the Plymouth Pilgrims in health
had need to die with hunger in their winter famine.
Yet owing to bad crops there was sometimes want
among the people.

At one time, tradition is that there was but one
pint of corn in. the whole settlement of Plymouth
Colony, which gave to each person only five kernels.
At the Pilgrim Celebration in 1820, five kernels were
placed by the plate of each guest, in memory.

Yet food was sometimes very high. The authori-
ties were charged in the Narragansett War (1675)
for pork at the rate of twenty dollars a barrel. In
fact, for generations New England lived on the
edge of lack, and was only kept from falling into
actual food want by the unremitting energy of its peo-
ple. In the earlier years food was imported again
and again. Nor was this limitation in physical com-
forts and thrift confined to the common people.

The Winthrop letters,   especially   those  of  Wait
